tion to the environment and communities, greater emphasis on inter-
modality, and more citizen participation. He urged that state and local
elected officials, rather than professional planners, become primary
actors in the planning process and in the conferences.

Finally, participants at the 1982 Airlie House conference in Virginia
recommended a more flexible urban transportation planning process,
adjusted to the nature and scope of individual area problems and
individual sectors and corridors. Conferees urged that the federal gov-
ernment be more flexible in its prescriptions and that regulations be
streamlined in order to leave decisions to state and local governments.

Many concepts that are often taken for granted were born at these
conferences. Heated debate, dissension, and finally, compromise at the
conferences produced concepts such as intermodalism and balanced
transportation; citizen participation; environmental protection; part-
nership arrangements among state and local governments, MPOs,
transit authorities, and citizen groups; relationships between transpor-
tation and land use, and transportation systems management and
traffic demand management.

It is interesting to look back and remember how radical many of
these concepts were 10, 20, or 25 years ago and how conferences such
as this one resolved many of those issues and moved the process along.

Ten years or so from now the participants at the next urban transpor-
tation conference will refer to the Charlotte conference as another
milepost at which innovative approaches were adopted and the art and
science of urban transportation decision making was moved one step
further in its evolution.

The major obstacles have rarely been technical issues. There is ample
evidence to show that, given sufficient funding, we have most of the
knowledge and skills to solve the technical problems of improving
urban transportation by repairing or constructing additional highway
lanes, transit lines, stations, and services, and even such relatively new
concepts as intermodal terminals, high-occupancy vehicle lanes, ramp
meters, incident management, intelligent vehicle-highway systems, and
the like.

The more difficult and vexing challenges have always been the insti-
tutional ones of achieving effective decision making among different
advocacy groups and power sharing among federal, state, and local
elected officials, and bringing together and synthesizing vastly different
sets of values and priorities.
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